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iug and acting as decisively av circumstances required. 
* Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, “this is nae sight for men 
fulk—ye maun rise and gang to another room.” “ I 
will not stir from her,” said Pyrrel—* I will not re- 
move from her either now, or as long as she or I may 
live.” % That will be nae lang space, Master Tyrrel, 
if ye winna be ruled by commonsense.” Tyrrel started 
up, a3 if half comprehending what she said, but re- 
mined motionless. “ Come, come,” said the com- 
passionate landlady, “do not stand looking on a sight 
sair enough to break a harder heart than yours, biony 
—your ane sense tells ye, ye canna stay here—Miss 
Clara shall be well cared for, and Vil bring word to 
your, room-door frae half-hour to half-hour how she 
is.” The necessity of the case was undeniable, and 
Tyrrel suffered. himself to be led to another apart- 
ment, leaving Miss Mowbray to the care of the hostess 
and her female assistants, He counted the hours in 
an agony, less by the watch than the visits which Mrs. 
Dods, faithful to her promise, made from interval to 
interval, to tell him that Clara was not better—that 
she was worse—and, at last, that she did not think she 
could live over morning. It required all the depreca- 
tory influence of the good landlady to restrain Tyrrel, 
who, calm and cold on common occasions, was propor. 
tionably fierce and impetuous when his passions were 
adivat, from bursting into the ronm, and ascertaiaing, 
with his own eyes, the state of the beloved patient.— 
At length there was a long interval—an interval of 
Lours—so lung, indeed, that Tyrrel caught from it the 
agreeable hope that Clara slept, and that sleep might 
bring refreshment both to mind and body. Mrs. Duds, 
he coacluded, was prevented from moving, fur fear of 
disturbing her patient’s slumber; aud, as if actuated 
by the same feeling which he imputed to her, he ceased 
tu traverse his apartment, as his agitation had hitherto 
dictated, and, throwing himself into a chair, forbore to 
move even a finger, and withheld his respiration as 
much as possible, just as if he had been seated by the 
pillow of the patient. Morning was far advanced, 
when his landlady appeared iu his room, with a grave 
and anxious countenance. “ Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, 
S* ye are aChristian man,” ‘ Hush, hush, for Heaven's 
sake!’ hereplied ; “ you will disturb Miss Mowbray.” 
‘6 Naething will disturb ber, puir thing,” answered 
Mrs. Dods; “ they have mickle to answer fur that 
brought her to this.” ‘ They have—they have indeed,” 
says Tyrrel, striking his forchead; “ and J willsee her 
aveuged on every one of them!—Can [ see her?” 
* Beiter not—better not,” said the good woman; bat 
he burst from her, and rushed into the apartment. “Is 
life goue ?—Is every spark extinct?” he exclaimed 
eagerly to a country surgeon, a sensible inan, who had 
been summoned from Marchiborn in the course of the 
night. The medical man shook his head—He rushed 
to the bedside, and was convinced by his own eyes that 
the being, whose sorrows he had both caused and shared, 
was now insensible to all earthly calamity. He raised 
almost a shriek of despair, as he threw bimself on the 
pale hand of the corpse, wet it with tears, devoured it 
with kisses, and played for a short time the part of a 
distracted person. At length, on the repeated expos- 
tulation of all present, he suffered himeelf to be again 
conducted to another apartment, the surgeon fullow- 
ing, anxious to give such sad consolatian as the case 
admitted of, ‘ As you are so deeply concerned for the 
untimely fate of this young lady,” he eaid,: “ it may be 
some satisfaction to you, though a melancholy one, to 
know, that it has been occasioned bya pressure on the 
brain, probably accompanied by a suffusion; and I 
feel authorized in stating, from the symptoms, that if 
life had been spared, reason would, iu all probability, 
vever have returned. Io such a case, Sir, the most 
affectivnate relation must own, that death, in compa- 
rison to life, is a mercy.” “ Mercy?” anewered 
Tyrrel; ‘© but why, then, is it denied to me?”—I kaow 


—f know !~—My life is spared till I revenge her.” He 
started from his seat, aud rushed eagerly down stairs. 
But,-as he was about to rush from the door of the inn, 
he was stopped by Touchwood, who bad just alighted 
frow his carriage, with an air of stern anxiety impriated 
on his featares, very different from their usual expres- 
sion. “ Whither would ye? Whither would ye?” 





he said, laying hold of Tyrrel, and stopping him by 
force. “For revenge—for revengé!” said Tyrrel; 
“Give way, I charge you on your peril!” “ Vengeance 
belongs to God,” replied the old man, “ and his bolt 
has already fallen.—This way—this way,” he conti- 
nued. dragging Tyrrel into the house. ** Know,” he 
said, so soon as he had led or forced him into a cham- 
ber, “ that Mowbray, of St. Ronan’s, has met Bulmer 
withio \bis half hour, and has killed bim on the spot.” 
“ Killed whom?” answered the bewildered Tyrrel. 
“ Valentine Bulmer, the titular Ear) of Ethrington.” 
“ You bring tidiogs of death to the house of death,” 
answered Tyrrel; “ and there is nothing io this world 
left that I should live for.” 

The Touchwood mentioned in this extract4s an ac- 
tive instrument in the preceding parts of this novel, 
and rather an outré character. He is painted as an 
eccentric old gentleman on the look-out for an heir ; 
and it is chiefly through bis means that the buse ma- 
chinatians of Valentine are made to recoi) apon his 
own head, and terminate in his destruction. He has 
fixed on Francis Tyrrel to inberit bis vast fortune, 
but the latter leaves the country after the fatal loss of 
his Clara, and is thought to have secluded himself 
from the world altogether in some religious establish- 
ment. 

But the chief variety in this novel is its sketches of 
modern manners, Most of the characters are-thuse of 
the present day; and the Joungers at the Fox might 
pass for those of Buxton, Leamingtun, or Matlock. 
We have an old maiden lady, Lady Penelope Pen- 
feather, a Blue of the pretending order, aud a wouder- 
ful patroness of taleat. Sir Bingo Banks is a votary 
of the turf, horse racing, bunting, driving, aud all the 
other refived accomplishments of his genus. Pity "tis 
that he is as great a brute as the cattle he rides. The 
Laird of St. Ronan is also addicted to these pursnits 
and pleasures, which render him the dupe of Valentine, 
and the tyrant over his own sister. The other mem. 
bers of the Ronan Fox-club are the wife of a mercan- 
tile sea-captain, a lawyer, a doctor, a pugnacious 
Highland officer, a sentimeutal clergyman, and a cog- 
noscente of the appropriate name of Winterblossom. 
The last appears the must original, and drawn (like all 
the others) from the life. He “lived upon a moderate 
anouity, and had discovered a way of reconciling bis 
economy with much company and made dishes, by 
acting as perpetual president of the table d’héte at the 
Well. Here he used to amuse the society by, telling 
stories about Garrick, Fuote, Bonnel Thornton, and 
Lord Kellie, and delivering bis opinious in matters of 
taste aud verta. Anexcellent carver, be knew how 
to help each guest to what was precisely his due: and 
never failed to reserve a proper slice as the reward of 
his own labours. To conclude, he was possessed of 
some taste in the fine arts, at least in painting and 
music, although it was rather of the technical kind, 
than that which warms the heart and elevates the 
feelings. There was, indecd, about Mr. Winterblos. 
som, nothing that was either warm or elevated. He 
was shrewd, selfish, and sensual; the last of which 
qualities he screened fromobservativn, under a specious 
varnish of exterior complaisance. Therefore, iv his 
professed and apparent anxiety to do the honours of 
the table, to the most puuctilions point of good breed- 
ing, he never permitted the attendants upun the pub- 
lic taste to supply the wants of otbers, until all his 
own private comforts bad been fully arranged aod pro- 
vided fur.” 

But we must conclude.—The publication of this 
novel has been 6o strangely misconducted, that while 
it is being read at Edinburgh, andeven Dublin (wheuce 
a copy might have got to town by yesterday morning) 
it has not yet found its wey to Loudon from Scotland. 
The only literary metice of it has appeared io the 
Leeds Intelligencer, whose obseveant editor’ has ar- 
rested a guod ladle-full of the Well as it bubbled up- 
wards, towards us. As if anticipating the weather 
which has prevented the arrival of the copies destined 
for the metropolis, we are indebted to thi- gentleman 
for our ability to say-even the little we have said; 
andthus thank him by proclaiming his zeal both as a 
public caterer aud a private friend. ; 





Btographical Notices. 


CAPTAIN PARRY. - 
—>—- 

We extract the following brief particulars of the life of 
this pests wore | navigator, from the volume of Times 
Telescope for 1824, just published. 

** William Edward Parry, the fourth son of Dr. Parry, 
was born at Bath on the 19th of December, 1790, and re. 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the Grammar 
School of that city, under the care of the. Rev. Nathaniel 
Morgan. Here he continued till he was about twelve, 
pursuing his studies with diligence, and uniformly main- 
taining that deportment which gained him the regard of 
the masters and the esteem of his schgol-fellows. At that 
time Admiral Cornwallis commanded the Channel Fleet, 
to whom young Parry was recommended by a near re~ 
lative of the Admiral, and was permitted to make trial 
of the naval service, uncer the immediate auspices of that 
gallant officer. He therefore, joined the Ville de Paris jn 
1803; and, during his probationary year in this active 
scene, his conduct was such as secured the high opinion 
of both officers and crew. His intrepidity of character 
was often displayed, and his deference to his superiors, 
and his amiable attention to his equals, were constant] 
manifested. His classical and other attainments, whic 
bad been so assiduously acquired while at school, were by 
no means neglected in his new situation. Admiral Corn- 
wallis had provided for the improvement of the younger 
members of the profession, and especially for those on 
board of his own ship. The Rev. William Morgan 
(afterwards pigs we of the Royal Naval Asylum, Greene 
wich) was, at that time, Chaplain of the Ville de Paris, 
and was particularly atzentive to the younger branches of 
his charge; so that, under these circumstances, the fist 
year of Parry’s professional career not ‘only developed 
several valuable qualities of his character, but increased 
his store of knowledge, and seemed to have rivetted 
more firmly those principles of virtue and religion, which 
had been deeply impressed on his mind by the care and 
attention of his parents. It showed, too, that his taste and 
disposition were suited to the service to which he had been 
introduced. In re*erence to this period, the testimony of 
Admiral Cornwallis is decisive. On the 4th of Avgust 
1804, he writes, ‘I never knew apy one so generally ap- 
proved of. He will experience.civility and kindness from 
all whilst he continues to conduct bimself as he has dene, 
which, I dare believe, will-be 2s Jong as he lives The 
first three years he spent ou beard the Admiral’s ship, in 
the tedious and unprofitable task of blockading the French 
fleet in. the harbour of Brest; a service in which he had 
great opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of good dis. 
ciplive and practical seamanship. _ He still continued 
equally attentive to Kis duty, and assiduous in iinproving 
his mind, and extending his knowledge, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Mr. Morgan, for whose care he 
always manifested a strong sense of obligation. 

** In May, 1806, Parry joined the Tribune, thirty-six 
guns, then commanded by Captain Baker, and employed 
off L’Orient.’ In the following year, end a part of 1808, 
this vessel cruised off the west coast of France and the 
Peninsula, from Rochefort to Lisbon. The acts of ser~ 
vice which presented themselves at this period- were ree 
connoitering, and others, which belonged to the blockading 
party, into ail ef which young Parry entered with his 
usual spirit and promptitade. In April, 1808, Captain 
Baker was appointed to the Vanguard, of seventy-four 
guns, then in the Baltic, and which Parry also joined ia 
the following mouth. Early in the next year, great pre- 
parations were made for an active summer in tbat sea, 
against the Danes, in which service Parry was again ems 





ployed. On the 6th ef January, 1810, he was promoted _ 


to the rank of Lieutenant, and, on the 9th of February, 
joined the Alexandria, commanded by.Captain Quilliam. 
Scon after this, the subject of this memoir began to study 
the situation of the principal fixed stars in our hemis. 
phere, with a view of applying them to the purpose of 
finding the lattitude ard longitude at nights - he was-also, 
atthe same period, employed in preparing charts of the 
oorthern navigation. During the two following years, 
the Alexandria remained on the Leith station, protectin 

the northern whale-fishery, and Lieutenant Parry sti 

continued to observe the stars. He also empleyed him- 
self in making a survey of the Balta Sound, and the Voe, 
in Shetland, a harbour which was very little known, 
though the only one capable of sheltering men-of-war in 
the north-eastern part of these islands. This chart was 
transmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty in 1813, who 
were pleased to signify their approbation of it, and: to 
consider it as highly acceptable. 
same time, presented other charts, of the coasts between 


Mr. P. also, about the. 
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Denmark: and: Sweden, to the hydrographer of the Ad- 
emitalty.. , While-engaged in ;this. service, in 1812, the 
Alexandria was érdered to proceed as far as seventy-six of 
north latitude, and return.with the last) of the whalers; 
but she was prevented fron} reaching that parallel by large 
masses of floating ice, and made the North Cape. . The 
following Januaty, Parry was discharged from the Alex- 
andria, and.ordered. to progeed to Halifax, in which sta- 
tion the years 1813 and 1814 were spent; and where he 
distributed, among the junior officers, several copies of 
his practical rules fot observing the fixed stars, a cor- 
In May, 
1816, Parry was at the top of the Admiralty’s list for 
promotion ; and, in June, was ogee first Lieutenant 
ef his Majesty’s ship Niger, on the Halifax station, com- 
manded by Capt. Jackson, where he still secured the same 
esteem and confidence he had obtained on board other ves- 


father, Lieut. Parry obtained leave to return to England, 
and he arrived in May, 1817. He spént the summer in 
the vicinity of Bath, where his parent then resided; and 
in the autumn of that art when the first of the late ex- 
ditions, in search of the north-west passage to the Pacific 
an, was contemplated, Lieut. Parry was strongly re- 
commended to the Lords of the Admiralty; {n_conse- 
quence of which, he was appointed to the command of the 
Alexander, the second ship destined to explore that pas- 
sage, under the orders of Captain Ross. The particulars 
of this voyage are too well known to require repetition ; 
and the result of the discussions which followed was the 
cageitnicnt of a new expedition to the same quarter, to 
Sail in the following spring. Such was the high opinion 
which the Lords of the Admiralty entertained of Parry’s 
conduct on the former occasion, that the second attempt 
was entrusted to his sole care and direction; as he not 
only received the command, but was consulted in the 
choice of the ships and officers of the expedition. The 
two ships (Lieut. Parry in the Hecla, and Lieut. Liddon 
fri the Griper) left England in May, 1819, under an ex- 
treme degree of public interest and anxiety In Novem- 
ber of the following year, both vessels almost unexpectedly 
returned ; and, though the object of the expedition had 
not been fully realized, the most sanguine anticipations as 
to the safety of the crews had been surpassed ; as not a 
Single man was lost, except one who was unwell when the 
expedition left England. 

** Such was the satisfaction which the conduct of the 
commander, under these new and trying circumstances, 
afforded to all concerned, that he was immediately pro- 
moted, and a third expedition planned, under the vigilance 
and care of the same experienced and intrepid navigator ; 
and such was the confidence inspired by his former de- 
portment, thabthe officers and men, who volunteered to 
accompany him, were treble the number that could be ac- 
cepted. Captain Parry, therefore, once more left his na- 
tive country for these hyperborean regions, as already 
stated, in May, 1821.” 





The Bouquet. 


* 3 have Rers only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
Drought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





ON HISTORY. 
{Origtnal Translation by Homo, from the German of Kotzebue} 
—_— 


fa a French history of Lorrain, Abbé Bexon complains 
bitterly, and with justice, that history does more frequently 
immortalize crimes than virtues. Forgetting private in- 
dividuals, and despising the people at large, she only paints 
a few men of the age; not the best, but the most cele- 
brated. History passes the mfld and modest glimpse of 
virtue without notice, to exhibit the dazzling glare of 
glory and ambition. Neglecting to bestow attention upon 
private sacrifices, which are not often imitated, she repre- 
sents splendid misdeeds, and she suffers narrow-minded 
end stupid admiratien to supply her with colours. With 
lavish hands ehe squanders upon her unworthy favourites 
the praise of which she deprives real merit ; and she per- 
etuates the memory of refulgent villains at the expense 
of suffering humanity. 
, The treasures which history ought to eave from oblivion 
end to transmit to posterity are instances of rectitude and 


temporaries had wished a longer existence. The blood- 
thirsty heroes, who stalk over the sad victims of their 
phrenzy, should be for ever confined to their graves; and 
they should’ be Iaid much lower’than others, lest . their 
Baneful emanations continue the work of destruction in 
which they were engaged during life-time. 

A French critic adds, if historians were to write on this 
plan, they could certainly do much good; but who will 
do it ? (nv Frenchman, I suppose.) Men will always give 
preference to deeds which bespeak vigour ; and, ascribing 
grandeur to destruction, they will ever applaud robbery 
and conquest; whilst they hardly speak of peaceable na- 
tions and princes, who seek for happiness without glitter. 
If people could choose their ancestors, the great majority 
would prefer Attila to Aristides, and be more pleased by 
descending from a successtul robber, than ‘rom one who 
is merely known by hisvirtues. As far as appearances go, 
the temple of glory is erected by cowards, and only those 
men dare enter who inspire others with fear. 


REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYVES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EanLe. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


’ (CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
——_ 


46. A Prausiste May is one that would 
fain run an even path in the world, and 
jut against no man. His endeavour is not 
to offend, and his aime the generall opi- 
nion. His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued Complement, and his life a prac- 
tice of manners. The relation. he bears 
to others is a kind of fashionable respect, not 
friendship, but friendliness, which is equall to 
all, and generall, and his kindnesses seldome 
exceed courtesies. He loves not deeper 
mutualities, because he would not take sides, 
nor hazard himself on displeasures, which he 
principally avoids. At your first acquain- 


friendly, and at your twentieth meeting after, 
but friendly still. He hath an excellent 
command over his patience and tongue, es- 
pecially the last, which he accommodates 
alwayes to the times and persons, and speaks 
seldome what is sincere, but what is civil. 
He is one that uses all companies, drinks all 
healths, and is reasonable cool in all Religions. 
He considers who are friends to the com- 
pany, and speaks well where he is sure to 
hear of it again. He can listen to a foolish 
discourse with an applausive attention, and 
and conceale his Laughter at Non-sense. 
Silly men much honour and esteem him, be- 
cause by his fair reasoning with them, as with 
men of understanding, he puts them into an 
erroneous opinion of themselves, and makes 
them forwarder hereafter to their own dis- 
covery. He is one rather well thought on 
then belov’d, and that love he has, is more 
of whole companies together, then any one 





Beneficence. Such men only should be named as have been 
blessings to their fellow-creatures, and to whom their con- 


tance with him, he is exceeding kind and. 


standing with a good report, and whatever 
vices he has besides, yet having no enemies, 


he is sure to be an honest fellow. 
[T'o be continued.} 
= 


The Mousewwite. 


EMPLOYMENTS OF YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN. 


[The following ‘is from Sir M: Hale’s Letter of Adviee 
to his Grandchildrep—written, as most of our readexs 
know, in the reign of Charles'II.] 

In’ former times, the ‘education ‘and emp! it of 
young gentlewomen were religious, sober, and’ serious, 
their carriage modest, and creditable was their habit and 
dress. When they were-young, they: ed to read and 
sew; as they grew up, they learned to spin, to knit, to make 
up their own garments; they learned what belonged to 
housewifery, the prices of provisions, ‘and how they were 
to be ordered, and thought it ‘no disparagement to put 
their hands to-the business of the dairy, or sorting of wool, 
to look to the stores and Doreen of their parent’s house, 
and to order them to the best advantage; to know what be- 
longs to brewing, and baking, and winnowing, and to see 
corn well ordered in the barn, in the moulting, and in the 
cistern. 

And by this means, when they came to be disposed of 
in marriage, they were in themselves. a portion, whether 
they had little or much, and could provide for and govern 
a family with prudence and discretion, and were great 
helps to their husbands, and knew how to build up a fa- 
mily, and accordingly were instruments in it, and not to 
peg down: such was the woman described and com- 
mended by a queen, Prov. xxxi. 10, and the following 
verses. 

And now the world is altered: young gentlewomen 
learn to be bold, talk loud, and more than comes to their 
share, think it disparagement for them to know what be- 
longs to good housewifery, or to practise it, make it their 
business to paint or patch their faces, to curl their locks, 
and to find out the newest and costliest fashions. If they 
rise in the morning before ten of the clock, the mornin 
is spent between the comb and the glass, and the box o' 
patches; though they know not how to make provision 
for it themselves, they must have choice diet provided for 
them, and when they are ready the next business is to 
come down, and sit in a rubbed parlour till dinner come 
in; and after dinner, either to cards, or to the exchange, 
or to the play, or to Hyde Park, or to an impertinent visit ; 
and after supper, either to a ball or to cards: and_at this 
rate they spend their time, from one year’s end to the 
others; and at the same rate they spend their parents’ or 
husband’s money or estates in costly clothes, new fashions, 
chargeable entertainments. Their home is their prison, 
and they are never at rest in it, unless they have gallants 
and. splendid company to entertain. hey know the 
pace way to consume an estate, and to ruin a family 
quickly; .but neither know nor can endure to learn or 
practise the ways and methods to save or increase it: and 
it is no wonder that great portions are expected with them, 
for their portions are commonly all their value; and com- 
monly within a few years, nay, possibly within a few 
months, they run their husbands in debt, or spend as 
much money as their portions come to; and then they are 
a sort of chargeable, unprofitable people; they neither 
know how to housewife, nor manage what is left unspent, 
nor to live within the compass of it. Ifa fit of reading 
come upon’ them, it is some romance, or play-book, or love 
story; and if they have at any time a fit of using their 
needle, it is some such unprofitable or costly work, that 
spends their friends or husbands more than it is worth 
when it is-finished. Me : 

But, my grand-daughters, I must neither have you idle, 

nor employed in this manner ;: for though I intend to pro- 

vide competent portions for you, if God bless me and you, 
yet I intend not thereby to purchase for you a life of idle. 
ness or profuseness. 





EE 








Mrs. G.’s famous Buns.—One 
flour (a quarter pound left to sift in last) and « } 
of butter cut up fine together ; then add four «; 
a high froth, four tea-cups full of milk, haif 4 
of brandy, wine, and rose-water-each, and oni : 
of yeast; stir it all together with a knife, anc! rn 
— of sugar, then sift in the quarter of rf 
ur, and when the lumps are all beat fin: 


und ani a half of 
ind 


if to 





in particular, Men gratifie him notwith- 


rise in oo they are to be baked in. ni ty 
will make four square pans full. —dmerican pv; 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











Poetry. 


IN LIFE AND DEATH. 





ee ee 
In life and death, beloved, ’'m' thine alone, 
Though every charm of youth and grace were flown, 
and fortune from her glittering aerie tore 
The dazzling bawbles sordid minds adore; - 
And, all remorseless, o'er thy altered head, 
Raised lowly poverty’s deserted shed, 
I'm thine, still thine !—Deem not a love like mine 
Formed but to worship at the grovelling shrine 
Of powerful wealth alone; or that an eye, 
Mocking the diamond's feeble rivalry; — 
Or form, that shames the sculptor’s proudest art, 
Might only win, and teach the captive heart 
With passion’s never-varying truth to glow: 
Love's godlike nature better learn to know. 
Know that he scorns the waywardness of fate, 
And in a dungeon shines as purely great 
Aaon a monarch’s throne! ’tis his to brave 
All change, save of the heart; and fearless wave, 
Unquenched, his blazing torch o’er roses fied, 
Ger lilies withered, and the snow-white head, 
Where auburn ringlets lightly waved before. 
Beauty the fop may woo, and crowds adore. 
But fiirm, unshaken by the storms of fate, 
Love siniles through every change, glads every state} 
For years roll on—star after star retires, 
The tempest raves, the lamp of hope expires, 
Still like a heavenly constellation bright, 
Shining more sweetly as more dark the night, 
Love gilds the wave on frowning mountains hurled, 
And scatters radiance o’er a stormy world! 
Then tell me not of change, or doubt, to thee, 
l eer shall break my sworn fidelity! — 
No !—I will bless thee with my parting breath, 
And love thee, dearest, ’mid the strife of death; 
‘Treasure thine image in that hour of gloom, 
And but forget thee in the senseless tomb ! 
Liverpool. Ga. 





A NEW YEAR'S GIFT TO ANNA 
—— 
Whilst otbers costly presents send, 
To usher in the new-born year, 
Accept the tribute of a friend, 
And oh! incline a gentle ear 
To what his muse, unskill’d, may say, 
In this, his artless, simple lay. 
Through the abyss of space, once more, 
The earth’s huge orb its course hath run; 
Another year is sped, before 
We deem’d its race were well begun: 
So day succeeding day glides by, 
And years revolving, quickly fly. 
With judgment bless’d beyond thy years, 
With mirth and soul-enlivening glee; 
With beauty crowned beyond thy peera, 
What shall a poet wish for thee? 
What can the muses wish thee more, 
Thus blest with every needful store. 
May all a mother’s tender care ; 
May ail.a parent’s boundless love; 
May every fervent, ardent prayer, 
Wafted with sighs for thee, above, 
Sink in thy heart, and resting there, 
Render thee Heaven's peculiar care. 
Sweet maid} may the all-bounteous Lord 
On thee his blessings ever pour ; 
Through life’ rough path may he afford 
Strength to thy soul, that when the hour 
Of death is past, thou too might sing 
Antheouas of praise to heaven’s high King, 


AB 


é 


POETICAL COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON, TO KING, 
LORDS, AND COMMONS. 


— 
Unto our Sovereign Lord the King, who rules the British helm; 
Unto the Peers of England, and the Commons of the realm, 
We would pay our compliments, in gay and careless rhyme, 
As is the good old custom of the good old Christmas time. 


We come to pledge our duteous love—our firm allegiance vow ; 
And tho’ wemay have faults to find, we shall not find them now; 
But pray that for our native land th’advancing year may bring 
Joy and increase, and plenteous peace, and concord on its wing. 


Yet tho’ we wish, at Christmas Tide, with bellman-like sin- 
cerity, 

To all our fellow countrymen all health and all prosperity, 

We have eyes and ears as open, and thoughts as free as air, 

And what we think, and what we know, e’en that we shall 
declare. 

And when we come, ascome we must, at times, in sterner shape 

Should Peers or Gentles need the lash, there shall not oneescape. 

Like freeborn Britons shall we feel, unbrib’d and undeterr’d ; 

And give our feelings utterance in a voice that shall be heard. 


But now, “God save the king”—lov’d sound! the spell that 
still imparts 

New warmth unto our blood, and finds its echo in our hearts! 

May thousand blessings fall like dew from Heaven upon his 
head; 

And far the hour, whose fatal pow’r shall doom him to the dead. 

Oh! peace within his palace be, and strength around his throne, 

And eounsellors whose honest hearts are worthy of his own ; 

May he be girt and guarded by a nation proud and free, 

As round their chief the faithful bands, who fall—but never flee ! 


Still may he know the Briton’s rights; and, knowing, them 
maintain— i 

So shall the lifeblood flow for him, that runs in, ev'ry vein: 

So shall mischance and peril best his sure domingon prove, 

While England’s Monarch rests his pow’r upon a People’s love. 


So shall the Briton be as far from insult, vile and rude, 
As from the base unmanly fears of sullen servitude $ 
So still, ’midst freedom’s quenchiess flame, preserve the loyal 


fires, 
The chivalrous devotion, and the spirit of his sires! 


May you, ye Peers of England! long enjoy your present lot, 

As ye extend the goods ye have to such as have them not— 

So using rank, wealth, influence, which chance alone bestow’d, 

That all may bless the channel into which the stream has 
flow’d. 

Between the King and People be it still your proudest boast 

To keep your father’s and your own hereditary post, 

As mounds, that, proudly standing, may, in civil tempests, 
save, 

And guard the land, on either hand, from ruin’s whelming 
wave. 

So flourish with your rights secur’d, as truly ye protect 

Those whom ye scarce can make your foes by haughty cold 
neglect : 

Who ne'er will seek the hireling’s ranks—the base adventu- 
rer’s side— 

Till by their natural leaders left, in madness or in pride! 

So flourish as ye love the poor, and bid the lowest feel 

That well ye grace your honours by your care for England's 
weal; 

For thus shall discord vanish, nor the day shall any rue, 

When comes the deadly strife between the many and the few. 

Commons of England' mightiest still; to raise your country’s 
name— 

The staple of her strength and pow’r, the bulwarks of her 
fame; 

The conquerors on land and main, the first in arts and arms! 

Be blest with health, be blest with wealth, be blest with 
beauty’s charms. 

May Britain’s every sen rejoice to view with honest pride, 

Freedom and comfort guard his hearth, and sit by his fire-side: 

To see, secure from lawless might, sinile on beneath his care, 

The faithful wife, the gallant son, the daughter chastely fair. 


And as ye swear to safe transmit, each sire unto his son, 

The British birthright, “ Liberty !” of old so nobly won; 

To swear, by altar and by throne, with hallow’d resolution, 

To hand them down the Christian crown, and kingly consti- 
tution. 

Thus shall its three harmonious parts, a well according band, 

Smile, each on each, like sisters, and walk ever hand inhand; 

Thus, like the fabled Graces, in eternal union move, 

While years more firmly knit the bonds of their undying love. 


¥e too ! who crush’d by adverse fate, lie desolate aud poor, 
God grant that Charity may drive gaunt hunger from your 
May come, like woman’s smile in woe, to set you free at last; 





Or, like the angel sent te Paul, in dungeon darkngss cast. 





It has not fail’d—it will not fail—nor shall it e’er be said, 

That England recompensed with want the sons who for hes 
bled ; 

That when she from the contest turn’d to triumph’s proud 


repose, 

She sank beneath th’ exhausting pangs which follow’d from 
its close. ; 

Oh! may concord be our watch word, and with patience may 
we bear 

The common griefs which all have shared, or should be taught 
to share! 

Those griefs,tho’ sore, shall fail before united hearts and hands, 

Like leagu’d oppressors flying fast from freedom’s sacred bands. 

Then merry England shall arise, and robe herself in glee, 

And dash her burdens to the ground, all heavy though they be ; 

As her own oaks shake off the snows that, through the win- 
ter’s death, ; 

Had lain upon their leaves, and feel the spring’s reviving breath. 

Yes! England, like a man restor’d, her sickness shall subdue, 

While vanish’d years look dim before the brightness of the 
new 3 

And mock the tales with wild dismay and utter ruin fraught, 

By those poor souls, whose wish,.perchance, was father to 
their thought. 

Blest, then, be he, whate’er he be, who guards from harm and 
scathe 

His country, and his country’s laws—his father’s home and 
faith; 

And blest, ’bove all, the Briton, who the flame of discord 
sinothers, " 

Throughout a land which Heav’n ordained to be a land 
brothers. 





Chris! mas Boxes.—The ** Athenian Oracle” derives the 
origin of Christmas-money from this:—** The Romish 
priests had masses for almost every thing: if a ship went 
to the Indies, a pricst had a box in her, under the pro- 
tection of some saint, and for masses, as their cant was 
to be said to that saint, &c. the poor people must put 
something into the priest's box, which was not opened till 
the ship’s return. The mass at that time was called 
Christ-mass; the box called Christ-mass-box, or money 
gathered against that time, that masses might be made by 
the —- to the saints to forgive the people the de- 
baucheries of that time; and from this, servants had the 
liberty to get box-money, that they too might be enabled 
to pay the priest for his masses, well knowing the wuth 
of the proverb—* No penny, no Pater-noster.’ " 





Fashions for Hanuary. 

CarniaGE Dress.—Close pelisse of satin ; the colour 
that of the bloom on an Orleans plum ; the pelisse.is bor- 
dered with a very broad ermine, and a muff is worn to cor- 
respond. The bust is crossed by Brandenburghs in chains, 
forming a diamond. The bonnet of black velvet, lined 
with pink, and ornamented by one long black feather. 
Half-boots of corded silk, the colour of the pelisse, and 
yellow kid gloves. 

Home CostumeE.—Dress of gros de Naples, of ethe- 
real blue, with four flounces of cockleshells at the border ; 
the belt of the same material, fastened in front with a gold 
buckle. Head-dress, a jichu, @ la marmolte, of Urling’s 
lace, edged round with the same inaterial, and tied with a 
small rosette of white figured riband on the left side of 
the chin, near the ear. Ponceau scarf, with variegated 
border; cream-coloured shoes and gloves. The dress is 
made partially high, and the only neck coveriug is a nar- 
row lace tucker, and a pearl necklace of three rows. 


— She Htreside. 


“* VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” pia 
“In order to employ one part of this life tn serious and important 
occupations, v% is necessary to spend gnother in mere amuses 
ments.” Joun Locka. 
“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SoLomos. 











ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 
ee co ae : 

7. Leg-horn—8. Surge-on—9. Mass-acre—10. Ass-ass-in 
—11. Kit-ten—12. Goose. berry—13. Car-rot—14, Coo-ling 
15. Bar-bar-a—16, Asp-arag-us—17. Night-in-gele_18. 
Eye-lash—19. Counter-pane—@0. Foot-man—21. Jand- 

rave—22. Car-pet—23. Don-key—24. Rag-amuffins-25. 
isle-toe——26. Ship—27. Decanter of Wine—28. Pil-lion 

29. BULB, from which, if the first-half, Bu, be taken, it 
will leave db, the sign for a pound.’ : wee 

30. Because it is Chamounix (i, & sham monty.) ' 

81. Because it is not fair. : 





My: 
And 
My \ 
For, 





CK a. 


AST. 


-ags-in 
0-ling 
e118. 
Mand- 
ne—25. 
il-lion 
ken, it 
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een men ence enc TENS 


88. Because it is mine (coul-mine. ) 
-83. Because it is only half wel, thus :—we-I). 
34. Because there is much railing about it ! 
35. Because he is an eggs ham eater (i. e. hexameter, see 
last Kuleidoscope. ) ’ F 
86. Because it is new ditty (i. e. nudity.) 
87. Because they die late (i. e. dilate !) 
88. Because it ends in wo (i. e. woe!) 
39. Because it is between u and i (i. e. you and I.) 
‘40. Because he isa neck r cer (i. e€. a necr 
41. * Fou man, hit I” (i. e humanity !!!) 
42. A cock. 
43. Beneath this stone lies Catharine Gray, 
Chang‘d from a busy life to lifeless clay: 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your grief, and dry your eyess 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows, but in a run of years, 
In some tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
She in her shop may be again? 


t! 





~ 





CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, &c. 
(Continued from our last.) 
———- 


44. 
[THB FOLLOWING FOUR ARE FROM UINRLLA.} 
My first is four-sixths of that word which we say 
When ideas of abundance we mean to convey, 
Next that pronoun by egotists often proclaimed, 
And the river by poets Eridanus named, 
Half the number of grains that a scruple wil! make, 
Then two-fifths of the river that runs by Rome take, 
With three fourths of what every wise man will prove 
In trying a friend ere he ventures to love; 
Then if you have found what by chance I have hit on, 
You will we what’s oft sent between France and Great Britain. 
My first is a measure by no means uncommon, 
My second a weight that three letters express, 
My whole, an attendant on each man and woman, 
Forms a requisite part of your dress 


. Attend, ye enigmatists all, to my song, 

For to me, though J say it, great virtues belong; 

Tm in use every day, in your kitchens I’m sure, 

And my services lend both to rich and to poor; 

Of eyes I have fifty, a huadred, nay more, 

Stop them up, L can see just as well as before; 

Waier-cregses and salad { frequently see, 

Moisture then is continually dropping from me; 

My figure is round; but stop, lest I reveal 

The thing of all others I ought to conceal. 

47. 

My first, by all grammarians, a preposition's reckoned, 
And music would be discord, unassisted by my second; 
My whole, inconstant being, may appear not quite completé, 
For, to bafile her pursuers, she has fins, but, ah! no feet 


[PROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 
48. 
My first’s a preposition known to all, 
And used by every talker, great and small; 
My secon’ mostly grows aloft in air, 
Sometimes like jet, sometimes like ivory fair; 
Yet though to an exalted station used, 
By crue! folks Pin frequently abused ; 
Tortur’d by bones, and deck’d by sbreds and rags, 
Smotherd with dust, or cag’d in dismal bags ;, 
My whole, when waz is threaten'd, crinvasion, 
Has aftea prov’d the safeguard of a nation. 
49. 
My first is as white as a fleece, 
My second we kick with our feet; 
My whole you may play with in peace, 
As long as you’re absent from beat. 
2”. 
My first is s worrying brute, 
Mv second a pastime for fools; 
My whole is an exceilent fruit, 
Which in summer refreshingly cools. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


here, instead of amusing myself in the holydays as littlee 
girls ought to do, my unconscionable mamma has set m 
to shirt-making (a plague on all brothers, say I, that they 
cannot make their own shirts;) but if you accept of my 
offering, I hope, before the close of the season, to spare 
a few minutes from gussets and wristbands, to select a 
few more.—I remain, respectfully, your friend in days of 
yore, LITTLE MISERY. 


51. Why is a young nobleman travelling to a great 
eastern city like another going to put his father into a 
sack P 

52. Why is an illiterate schoolmaster like a blind man ? 

53. What two letters in the alphabet name two of the, 
pleasantest people in the world ? 

54. What is most like a horse’s shoe? 

55. There was a roow with four corners, and a cat sat 
in every corner, three cats before every cat, and a cat upon 
every cat’s tail: —how many cats were there in the room ?* 

® This reminds us of another, which used to amuse us in 
days of yore:—Two legs sitting ypon three legs \ ith one leg 
on her knee; in comes four legs and runs off with one leg; 
up gets two legs, throws three legs after four legs, and brings 
one leg back again. ’ 

56. Why is your eye like St. Dunstan’s ? 

57. What is that which is neither animal, mineral, nor 
vegetable, neither male nor female, yet often between both, 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and strongly recom- 
mended in the New ? 

58. On which side of a village church should the trees 
be set ? 


By G. (a London correspondent. ) 


59. How is a seaman, waiting for a fair wind, like a 
good house-dog ? 

60. How is a young lady, who has received three epistles 
from her lover, like a cat ? 

61. When can it be said that a man is with a wig and 
without at the same time ? 

62. How is chanticleer, fallen into a pond, like a flirt? 

63. How is a boy, who has just crushed half a score of 
eminets, like an oppressive landlord ? 

64 How is an old woman, who puts a frying-pan to a 
broken window to keep out the cold, like the letter E ? 

65. In whatv circumstances is lightning dangerous to 
life, and yet absolutely necessary to the a of a person ? 

oa How is a person addicted to blushing like a popular 
work ? 
67. If a silly fellow expresses to a magistrate his wish 
to become surety for a friend, how is he like the beast re- 
proving the prophet ? 

68. How is a person, who stands aloof from company 
without any reason, like the cypher 0? 

69. When may a pair of coach-horses be said to be in- 
fallible ? 

70. Why is a slight view like a sad dog? 


TO THE EDITOR. 
GenTLemMeN,—Since I furnished you with the precious col- 
lection of conundrums, which you inserted last week, I have 
been again inspired with the conundrumatic furor; during a 
paroxysm of which I conceived the following sublimities. 
Yours, &c. MOMUS. 


71. Why is a billiard-player like an iron-founder, and 
a turtle-dove ? 

72. Why isa cork like a shy drinker ? 

73. Why is a waiter hke an obsequious lover ? 

74. Why is a red herring like a person recovered from 
a fever? 

75. Why is a foot-ball like a pitiful poltroon ? 

76. Why are bell-ringers, when at work, like oranges ? 

77. Why is the captain of the press-gang like an ardent 
and amorous lover ? 

78. Why does a Westphalia ham resemble a drained 
mill-pond ? 

** Cetera desunt”—i, e. DECENT. 


The following are from other correspondents : 

79. Why are the vowels a, ¢, i, 0, and w, uncommonly | 
genteel ? 

80. Why are curds like shadows ? 

81. Into what conveyance docs the letter $8 convert a 
part of the body ? | 

82. Why is the letter N like a dirty pig ? 





Srr,—Not having observed the following bagatelles-in | 
your amusing li:tle work, and as I am one of those. who 
have derived great pleasure from it, I wish to contribute | 
my mite, and therefore iuclose:a few. 1 cannot vouch; 
for the originality of them, having selected them froia my 
own budg:t. as most litte girls have budgets of one kind | 
or other. I should have ade a larger selection; but | 


83. Why is our King, reclining on a sofa, like a but- | 
tered toast ? 
&s. Why isa dog, with his tail in his mouth, like a 
careful couple ? 
85. What fruit would you name, if you were to desire 
the dead to re-animate ? ‘ 


85. I wish tliat some erudite friend wouid explain, 


87. What three Roman figures are those, which, when 
read upside down, reckon more by 303, than when read in 
the usual way; and what ace the other three, which when 
read in the same way reckon thirty less? 

88. What verse in the Old Testament contains all the 
letters of the English alphabet ? 

89. It is required to place an odd number of odd num- 
bers in such plain arithmetical order, that, by adding 
them, they produce an even number. 

90. We are a family of eight sisters living with our mother, 
a very old woman exceedingly religious, and extremely 
singular as you shall hear ; her mode of thinking is so dis- 
consonant to the age, that a stranger would think her in 
her dotage, but we are told that for the greater part of her 
life she has had the same propensities. She has been a 
great promoter of marriages, and has had many husbands 
herself, and it is generally supposed that she contracted 
from them the most of her narrow prejudices ; though she 
is very learned herself, and has long been famed for her 
extensive eridition, she has always been adverse to the 
general dissemination of knowledge. Our education and 
treatment has been most extraordinary, music being the 
only instruction that was ever afforded us, so that we are 
obliged to employ an amanuensis to write this narrative. - 
We have many admirers, and we know not if our mother 
is afraid of them running away with us, but we are locked 
up like nuns in the remostest attic of her house, and are 
seldom allowed any visitors but our music-masters, and 
having learnt from thei so long, we despair of ever mak- 
ing any further proficiency, as our only choice of impreve- 
ment is when some more scienufc professors occasionally 
pay us a yisit. Gur mother has carcfully instilled.into us 
a high nationality of sentiment, and we are the first to ex- 
ult at events denoting the prosperity of the empire, and 
to mourn for any public calamity, neither have her lessons 
of philanthropy been thrown away upon us, for it is our 
wont to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to weep with 
those who weep ; and so far dves the feeling of sympathy 
carry us, that we have been frequently known to waste 
the midnight oil in welcoming, with vocal harmony, those 
seasons most particularly acceptable and joyous to our 
neighbours. ‘Though a life of seclusion is uot calculated 
to improve the temper, or promote happmess, we live in 
perfect harmony together; this blessing is mainly owing 
to a laudable custom) which we were carly taught, of giving 
to each other alternate precedence in all our ogeupations, 
and notwithstanding seme of us are endowed by nature 
with these commanding qualifications peculiarly fitted to 
take the lead, we have invariably adhered to this salutary 
maxim. Jong habtt has entirely reconciled us to cur 
mode of life, and we have now neither the expectation 
nor the wish for more liberty. Our recluse lite would Jead 
eu to suppose that we are little known in the world, but 
however sirunge it may appear, we ure such noted public 
characters, that we deem it unnecessary tu atiix our names 
to tell you who we are. 





Anagram.—A gentleman in Yorkshire lately hit upon a 
very good anagrain, We may suppose a turt-loving son 
asking his father the fullawing question, and the con- 
siderate parent turning the question into an anagram, 
which conveyed a dignified and reprovivg answer. 

Question. May { hunt ?—Axswer. Humanity ! 





THE CROSS. 
The following puzzle, although itis pretty generally 
known, has never, to our.recollection, been explained by 
a figure. We shall supply the deficiency by a sketch of the 
mode of folding the puper, although we apprehend there 
will be some difficulty in rendering it perfectly intelligible. 
An oblong piece of paper: (say about the size and shape 
of a common card) may ve folded in such a manner, that 
by one cut of the scissors, separate pieces may be pro- 
duced, bearing considcrabie resemblance to the following 
things :—The cross, upon which Christ suflered ; which, 
from its p-rfeet form, may be calied the crucifix—twe im- 
perfect crosses, which may be considered the thieves’ crosses 
—two pieces forming a pedestal tor the principal cross ;— 
a piece tor the scroll or irscriptien over it—the spear with 
which Christ was pierced 3 and two cubes, represenung 
the dice with which the soldiers cast huts for his varmeuts. 





Christmas Pie.—We understand that Mr. Reberts, in 
Fargate, has made his accustomed pie, wherewith to ueat 
his customers this Cluisimas. It weighed, before it was 
baked, from twelve tv thirteen stones.—Shefield fris. 





In the vicarage of Market Rasen,.in the gift of the 
crown, the vicar is, by the endowsnent, eatided wo the un- 





Why a teapot resembles a giddy girl’s brain ? 


usual tithe of ale. 
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THE PUZZLING RINGS. 
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“ TO THE FDITOR. 

The inventor of this perplening toy is unknown, but the 
invention is of considerable antiquity; for Cardan, who 
began to write early in the 16th century. makes mention 
of the instrument called Complicati Annulii, or Puzzling 
Rings, and has left a very obscure description of the con- 
struction and the art of managing the toy. The annexed 

jagram will show the reader the structare of the rings 
their necessary accompaniment, the staple. After 
this part is properly comprehended, the method of ma- 
naging the instrument will soon be » ftom the 
directions for working it which conclude thie essay. The 
instrument may be thus described: A thin plate of metal, 
1, 5, has any number of holes drilled through it at equal 
distances ; they are five in the figure, and are marked by 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. These holes, besides bein 
at equal distances, are round, equal in diameter, and 
in aright line. To each of these holes a metal pin 
3e properly adjusted; that is, it is furnished with a broad 
head, to prevent it from slipping through the hole: the 
upper part of the oe is considerably less in diameter than 
the perforation which it occupies. This circumstanee is 
necessary, because the pim is to move with ease, not only 
up and down, but also in all directions. The top of this 
pin is bent into a loop, for the reception of a ring, which 
moves easily in the loop but cannot be taken out of it. 
The diameter of these rings is less than the length of the 
ns, but greater than the distance of two adjacent holes. 
hese parts are thus put together, and implicated one with 
another, viz. let its proper pin pass through the hole 1, 
and after the pin is so placed, let the upper end of it be so 
bent into a loop as to receive and retain theringI. Inlike 
manner, let the pin 2 H pass through the hole 2, and also 
through the ring I; after which let the upper end of it be 
bent into a loop, as above described, for the reception of 
the ring H. In the same way, let the remaining holes, 
3, 4, 5, be furnished with moveable pins, each of which 
passes the ring attached to the preceding pin, and 
oe —— bent into = loop, = receive gd oe — 
us, pin 3 G passes thro the ring H, and holds the 
ring ¢; in like manner, = pin 4 F passes through the 
sing G, and holds the ring F ; and also the pin 5 E passes 
—- the ring F, and is furnished with the ring E, as 
in the figure. 
_ The marked O represents an essential part of the 
inatrument ; it is called the staple, or needle. It should 
be made a little lo than the plate 1, 5, but not of a 
Dreadth which would prevent it from passing easily through 
the rings; end the hollow part of the staple should be of 
a dimension to permit two rings, with their respective loops, 
0 pass easily at the same time through the cavity, when 
ag wes turned down with their edges. 
colias thesiens 4 — + omer I ee to Nee pre- 
rections, the staple may . With proper 
management, — all the rings from E to I, sad when 
this is done, it may be again extricated by an inverse pro- 
ecss. I here mean, that the staple should not only pass 


through the rin 
oblong cavity, all the pins attached to the rings. 

The method of ing the direct and inverse opera- 
tious isjas follows :—Jst. Introduce the ring E_ through 
he staple Q, by two motions, vis. E through 6-0 through 


but that it should also contain, in its. 
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E. This being done, the staple will pass through E, and 
include the pin 5 E within the cavity. 2d. Introduce F 
into O by these four motions; take & from the end of OG 
— F through O—O through F and E. 8d. Introduce 
G by eight motions, viz. Ist. Let E down by these two 
motions: take O from E—E from 0; then take F from 


| the end of @.—introduce G through O-—O through G and 


fs put E through O and O through E. By this last ope- 
ration, the staple passes th the ‘three first rings, 
K, F, G, and includes 'their ctive pins, 5 E, 4 F, 3G. 


In like manner, the ring H, with the three preceding, 
G, F, E, may be introduced with their pins into the sta- 
ple, by sixteen motions; also the ring I may be introduced 
with all the preceding rings, by 32 motions, &c. 

The converse of the preceding ration, or that by 
which the staple is again extricated ‘tom the rings, wants 
but little explanation when the .former process is under- 
stood. It is only necessary to remark on this subject, that 
the business is to take down the ring I, which is done 
thus: take down the three first, E, F, G, by invertin 
the operation by which the staple was introduced throug 
them; then I may be taken down, and H will remain 
upon QO. Introduce the staple again through E, F, G, 
and take down E, F; then H may be removed, and G 
will remain upon O. Again, introduce the staple through 
E, F, and take down E; then G may be removed. Lasily, 
put up E, and let down E, F, by which motion the staple 
will be freed from all the rings. 

This mechanical toy engaged the attention and the pen 
of Cardan in the dixteenth century; and the celebrated 
mathematician and philosopher, Dr. Wallis, has given a 
clear and very elaborate description of the same_instru- 
ment in the second volume of his works, under the title 
of Complicati Annulli.—The works of Cardan and Wallis 
are written in Latin; and I know of no author who has 
treated this trifling but ingenious subject in English, which 
sup deficiency in our scientific literature is my only 
apology for requesting the insertion of the big om” 





SECRET LETTER-WRITING 
[From Hooper's Recreations.) 

The following is a curious method of writing secretly to 
a friend:—Take two pieces of pasteboard, or tolerably 
stiff paper, through which cut long squares, at different 
distances, as you will see in the following example. One 
of these pieces you keep yourself, and the other you give 
to your nt. hen you would send him any 
secret intelligence, you lay the pasteboard upon a paper of 
the same size, and in the spaces cut out, you write only 
what you would have understood by him, and then fill up 
the intermediate spaces with somewhat that makes a differ- 
ent sense with those words. 

[I SHALL BE] much obliged to you, as reading [ALONE] 
engages my attention [aT] present, if you will lend me 
any one of the [EIGHT] volumes of the Spectator. I 
hope you will excuse [THIS] freedom ; but for a winter's 

EVENING,] I [pon’t} know a better entertainment. 
f I [FAIL] to return it soon, never trust me for the time 
[To come. 

A paper of this sort may be placed ways 
either by putting the bottom at the top, or by turning it 
over; and by these means the superfluous words may be 
the more easily adapted to the sense of theothers. There 
are various other methods for secret writing, well known 
to the ** cognoscenti,” in that department of science; but 
the far greater number of them, especially the more an- 
cient ones, are insecure ; and however their respective in- 
ventors may have held them up to public notice, the art 
of deciphering has of late been so ably cultivated, that 
very few indeed are entitled to full confidence in a time of 
extremity. The learned Conrad thinks ‘that the expli- 
cation of any secret writing may be securely und en 
for a large wager.” 


Scientific Wecords. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve 
t ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
pos Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;—~ 
to be continued in a series through the Volume.] 


GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 


= ee 
The fissures containing frag nents of bone, cemented 


by stalactitic matter, which occ sr at Gibraltar, and in se- 








veral other places of the northern shore ‘of the Mediter- 


four different ways, f 


rancan, have evidently considerable analogy tethe cavities 
above ‘described ; and they are rendered the more in. 
teresting, from Mr. Cuvier’s having formerly been of 
opinion, that the gréater nutnber of the animals ‘whose 
remains this ‘* breccia” affords, belonged to ies still in 
existence, ahd, consgquently, were deposited at a more 
recent period than that of the deluge. The author how. 
ever had suggested,* that the discovery, in the Mediter- 
ranean brec¢ia, of any one of the extinct animals, would 
be sufficient to establish its more ancient date $ and such 
remains have since actually been found: the tusks of an 
extinct lion or tiger occurring in the breccia of Nice and 
Antibes ; and bones of the bear in Italy. Mr. Cuvier 
has coneteey abandoned his original opinion ; and in 
avery ful t of the animal remains in several places 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the last edition of 
his admirable work on Fossil Remains, he assigns them to 
the same geological period, as that of the extinct species 
of the more northern parts of Europe.+ We shall close 





this part of our abstract, by giving, in the words of the { 


author, what appears to us to be one of the most important 
of all the inferences derivable from his researches, that 
** the present sea and land have not changed places; but 
that the antediluvian surface, of at least a large portion of 
the northern hemisphere, was the same with the present 
one. Since those tracts of dry land in which we find the 
ossiferous caves and fissures, must have been dry, alsd, 
when thé land animals inhabited or fell into them, in the 
period immediately preceding the inundation by which 
they were extirpated. And hence it follows, that wherever 
such caves and dissures occur, é. ¢. in the greater part of 
Europe, and in whatever districts of the other continents 
such bones may be found under similar circumstances, 
there did no‘ take place any such interchange of the sur- 
faces occupied respectively by land and water, as many 
writers of high authority have conceived.” pp. 162—3. 

As this deduction abpears to be fairly derived from the 
facts which Mr. Buckland supposes to be proved respect. 
ing the caves in Yorkshire, and their antediluvian inha- 
bitants, and may be extended, by analogy, to every part 
of the surface of the globe, from the probably wniversal 
diffusion of limestone containing caverns, and the exist- 
ence, in such caverns, of fossil bones ; it rendefs doubly 
necessary the most exact investigation of the evidence that 
forms the basis of his reasoning. We should be sorry to 
see him éehgaged in controversy ; but we have no doubt 
that he will take every opportunity to confirm, or correct 
his statements, upon all the points in the inquiry, which 
are at present doubtful or obscure. 

It is still very remarkable, that no authenti¢ instance 
has ever occurred, of the existence of human bones in a 
fossil state. The ‘* homo diluvii testis ” of Scheuchzer 
turned out to be a great lizard; the skeletons from Gua- 
daloupe, one of which has been described by Mr. Kénig 
in the Phil. Trans. for 1814, ate supposed, from the nature 
of the stone and the character of the situation in which 
they are found, to be Seng rd recent. The instances 
of the reported discovery of the fossil bones of man, fh 
England, are all, like that of the woman of Paviland, 
when closely examined, of modern date; and the only 
remaining case, attended with any doubt, is mentioned in 
the introduction to the petrefactenkunde of Baron Von 
Sclotheim.t It appears, that the caves and fissures which 
occur in beds of limestone and um, in the valley of 
the Elster, not very far from Leipsic, contain the bones of 
various animals, belonging, both to extinct and to existing 
species, the latter including man. In ene such cavity, 
human bones were found at the depth of eight feet below 
those of a rhinoceros, and twenty-six feet from the sur- 
face. They appear however to have been introduced, at a 
subsequent period, into the diluvial loam, which had be- 
fore contained more ancient bones and pebbles; but by 
what means, ot at what precise period, remains to be as- 
certained. A single fragment of a human bone, obtained 
unequivocally, and under the same circumstances with 
those of- any extinct species of other animals, would be 
conclusive on this ~—_ which is of the greatest impor. 
tance; because, till such remains, or some productions of 
human art be so found, there is really no physical evidence 
of the existence of man before the deluge.—So many cit 
cumstances point to the East, as the most ancient rong 
tion of:mankind, that the discovery might probably 
expected from thence, if the condition of the country, the 
want of roads, and consequently of open gravel-pits, and 
the rare access of intelligent inquirers, did not almost shut 
us out from that extensive region. < 

The remains of hyenas had never been discovered in 


.. © Phil. Trans, 1222. 
¢ Ossemen’s fossiles. 2d Edit. vol iv. pp. 224 496. 








$¢ Translated with observations by Mr. Weaver, Annals of 
Phil, Jan. 1623, 
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England till the opening of the cave at Kirkdale; but 
soon afterwards'some fossil bones were accidentally brought 
to the author from Lawford, near Rugby, in Warwick- 
shire; and *‘ the instant I saw them,” he tells us, ‘* I was 
cachaied to find the entire under jaw, and entire radius 
and.ulna of a very old and large hyena; supplying the 
only link that was defivient, to complete the evidence I 
wanted to establish of the hyena’s den at Kirkdale.”—-We 
can. readily imagine his delight upon this occasion ; it can 
have been exceeded only by his enjoyment in witnessing 
the performance of Mr. Wombwell’s living hyana, upon 
the bones that were presented to him et Oxford. There 
were not the slightest marks of fracture in these remains ; 
and this, Mr. Buckland thinks, is consistent with the dif- 
ferent circumstances of this individual, from those in the 
cave; for the hyzna at Lawford appears, from its position 
in the diluvial clay, to have been one that perished by the 
inundation which extirpated the race, as well as the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and other tribes that lie buried with it ; 
and, consequently, ‘* as it could have had no survivors to 
devour its bones,” we should expect to find them entire. 

The discovery of the remains of this care animal, in 
situations so different as the interior of the cave at Kirk- 
dale, and the gravel of Warwickshire, and with appear- 
ances so distinct, leads naturally to the consideration of the 
evidence of a general inundation presented by the surface 
of the globe,—which forms the subject of the second part 
of the volume. So much, however, had been already done 
upon the subject, by preceding geological writers, that 
there was here little scope for novelty of observation ; but 
the author has brought the facts together so well, and so 
ably connected the result of his own researches, especially 
in England, with information derived from other a. 
as to make this portion of the book unquestionably one of 
the most satisfactory, in this department of inquiry,-with 
which we are acquainted. 

The chief proofs of diluvial action on the surface of the 
earth are derivable, 1s¢, from the accumulations of loam 
and gravel universally diffused over the surface, and the 
remains of animals which they are generally found to con- 
tain ; and, 2d/y, From the form-and structure of the val- 
leys and other inequalities, by which the solid materials 
of. the globe have been euperticially hollowed out. 

The loam, so widely diffused, possesses no character by 
which it is easy te ascertain its origin; but the gravel con- 
tains fragments that can often be traced to their origin, 
at considerable distances, and which attest the agency of 
the forces that have separated and transported them. Both 
of these deposits exist in vast quantity along the eastern 
coast of England; and there, as every where else, they 
are found to contain the remains of animals, of the same 
species as those which occur in caves and fissures. The 
bones of elephants especially, are very widely diffu:cd both 
on the Continent and in this country; and not unfte- 

uently are found in the gravel under the streets of London. 

he pebbles, or masses of stone which form the gravel, 
are derived, principally, from the wreck of the rocks of 
the adjacent districts ; but with these are almost always 
mingled, fragments frequently of great bulk, drifted from 
very considerable distances, —the intervening spaces being, 
in many instances, at present, intersected by deep valleys, 
or branches of the sea. Thus, in England, we have 
blocks which appear to have been transported from Nor- 
way.—as the granites of Finland have been over the plains 
of Russia and the north of Germany. A considerable 
mass of evidence is produced by the author, to prove that 
@ diluvial current from the north is the only adequate 
cause that can account for these appearances ; and he has, 
in an Sppentix, iven a Memoir on the gravel of the 
River Thames, and of the rivers that fall into it ® de- 
monstrating the agency of such a current in England; 
and tracing pebbles of the quartz, which compose the 
Lickey-hill, in Warwickshire, over the whole intervening 
tract, from thence to London. 

The west of England affords similar proofs of the 
agency of currents; the highest summits of Devon and 
Dorsetshire being strewed over with pebbles, that must. 
have been lodged there before the’ excavation of the pre- 
sept valleys, .In Scotland, Colonel Imrie has detected 
marks of attrition on the surfaces of the rocks, from the 
rapid passage ot heavy bodies apparently driven by water. 
And Sir James Hall concludes a very able paper, + in 
re of the agency of similar cuxrents in the vicinity of 

dinburgh, by stating, that ** all the diluvial facts in that 
neighbourhood concur in denoting one inundation over- 
whelming the solid mass of the district,—this inundation 
being the last catastraphe to which it has Deen exposed.” 
Similar evidence of diluvial action in Ireland, is derived 
from the memoir of Mr. Weaver, on the eastern portion 
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of that Island; and, on the Continent, from the writings 
of various authors, and of Mr. Buckland himself. 

The most important information, however, in proof of 
the universality of a deluge, was to be obtained from 
distant countries ; and pone int the author refers to a 

aper on the vicinity of Lake Huron, in North America, 
y Dr. Bigshv{;* who has traced in that country, the 
action ofa violent flood from the north, and noticed effects 
similar to the denudations of Europe; in the structure of 
the valleys, the wearing away of the highest summits, &c. 
and the formation of vast accumulations of sand and 
vel, containing fragments which also can be shown to 
ave come from the north. Similar evidence has been ob- 
tained from other parts of North America, so as to leave 
no doubt of general diluvial aciion in that country; and, 
the author sk, that ‘* the presence of the bones of ele- 
hants and other extinct animals, which are common to 
Poth continents, shows that the time of its occurrence was 
in each case the same ;”—an argument, the force of which 
we must confess we cannot perceive, and to which we shall 
have occasion to recur. 

That such effects are not confined to the lower regions 
of the earth’s surface, is proved, decidedly, Ist, By the 
forms of the highest mountains, which are universally 
modified in the same way as the lowest hills of the globe ; 
the highest valleys also containing diluvial gravel like what 
occurs below. @dly, By the existence of great masses of 
rock, transported across valleys from the most elevated 
points ; as from Mont Blanc, the highest point of Europe, 
tothe Jura. 3dly, By the discovery of the remains of 
animals in the diluvium of the highest regions; as of the 
mastodon, and fossil species of elephant in the lofty plains 
of Quito and Mexico; the former at the height of 7,800 
feet above the sea ;—and still more remarkably, by a re- 
cent discovery of fossil bones in the Himalaya mountains, 
These last remains, which are now in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, were procured by 
Captain W. S. Webb, from the Chinese Tartars of Daba ; 
who assured him that they were found in the north face of 
the snowy ridge of Kylas, in lat. 32°, at a spot which he 
calculated to be not less than 16,000 feet high. They are 
only obtained from the masses that fall with the avalan- 
ches, from the regions of perpetual snow ; and are there- 
fore supposed by the natives to have fallen from the clouds, 
and to be the bones of genii. They belong to a small 
species of deer.4 Their medullary cavities and cancelli 
are filled with white crystalline carbonate of lime, and 
their matrix is a grey calcareous sand, interspersed with 
small concretions ot carbonate of lime. ‘* The occur- 
tence of these bones,” adds the author, **at such an 
enormous elevation, in the regions of eternal snow, and 
consequently in a spot now unfrequented by such animals 
as the horse and deer, can, I think, be explained only by 
supposing them to be of antediluvian origin, and that the 
carcasses of the animals were drifted to their present place, 
and lodged in sand, by the deluvial waters.” pp. 222, 
223. 


© To be published in the Geol. Trans. Vol. i Part 3. New 
Series. 

t The bones of a species of bear have also it seems been 
found, upon the same spot. Qy. Rev. No. 57. pp. 155, 156. ' 








To produce an Electric Spark from a piece of Brown 
Paper,—Thoroughly dry before the fire a quarter of a 
sheet of stoutish brown paper; place it on your thigh, 
holding it at the edge with one hand, while with the cuff 
of the sleeve on the other you must rub it smartly back- 
wards and forwards ten or fifteen times ; if the knuckle be 
now placed near the paper, it will emit a brilliant spark, 
accompanied with a snapping noise; the prongs of a fork 
similarly placed will produce three distinct streams of light. 
The experiment must, of course, be performed in the dark, 
and the trowsers and coat be of woollen cloth.— Mechanics’ 
Magazine. 
¢ We have not yet experimentally ascertained this 
phenomenon, but it reminds us of another very simple 
mode of exciting electricity with which we have repeatedly 
amused our young friends. 

Let a piece of writing paper (half a sheet of letter paper 
for instance) be thoroughly dried at the fire, and then laid 
flaton a clean mahogany table. Then take a piece of 
Indian rubber, and rub the whole eurface of the paper 
briskly several times, until it is warm with the friction. If 
the paper be then lifted up by one corner it will be found 
slightly to adhere to the table by electrical influence, and 
when itis separated. from the table: it will. be attracted 





by the face, and the hair of the head will also be sensibly 
affected.—-dit, Kal. é 





ORIGIN OF IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES. 

Glass.—It is certain, says Pliny, that the most valuable 
discoveries, have found their origin in the most trivial acci- 
dents.» ** As some merchants were carrying nitre, they 
stopped near a river which issues from Mount Carmel, and 
not happening to find stones for resting their kettles, they 
substituted in their place some pieces of the nitre, which 
the fire gradually dissolving, mixed with the sand, and 
occasioned a transparent matter to flow, which, in fact, was 
nothing e]se but glass. 

Bark.—An Indian, in a delirious fever, having been left 
by his companions by the side of a river, for the purpose 
of quenching his thirst, conceiving him incurable, drank 
large and copious draughts of the stream, which, having 
imbibed the virtues of the bark from the trees which grew 
upon its margin, soon vanquished the fever, and he re- 
turned to his astonished friends perfectly restored. The 
oe of the circumstance excited their surprise, and 
waked their superstition ; the indisposed crowded round 
the holy stream, as they termed it, and experienced its 
healing effects, without being able to discover the cause 
from which it was derived. The sages of the tribes, how- 
ever, found out, at length, in what it consisted, and dis- 
closed the important secret. In the year 1640, the Ame- 
ricans became acquainted with the use of this excellent 
medicine ; and, in 1649, its fame had extended into Spain, 
Italy, and Rome, through the representation. of Cardinal 
Lugo, and other Jesuits, who had beheld its surprising 
and wonderful effects. 

Telescopes. —It is said that the-use of telescopes was first 
discovered by one Hansen, a spectacle-maker, at Middle- 
burgh, in Holland, whose children playing in the shop, 
casually placed a convex and concave glass in such a man- 
ner, that, by looking through them at the weather cock, 
they observed it appeared much larger and nearer than 
usual, and, by their expressiors of surprise, excited the 
attention of their father, who soon obtained great credit 
for this useful discovery. ; 

Coffce.—A Prior belonging to a monastery in that part 
of Arabia, where this berry grows in the greatest abundanee, 
having observed that the goats which ate it, became ex- 
tremely brisk and alert, resolved to try the experiment 
upon his monks, of whom he continually complained tor 
their lethargic propensities. The experiment proved sue~ 
cessful, and it is said, that it is owing to this circumstanee, 
that ehe use of this Arabian berry became universal, 

Steering Ships.—Heylin, in his Cosmography, tells us 
that the art-of steering was discovered by a man of the 
name of Typhis, who took his hints for making both the 
rudder and helm, frem sceing a kite in flying, guide her 
whole bady by her tail. 

The Purple Dye.-The purple dye was found out at Tyre, 
by the simple circumstance of a dog seizing the fish con- 
chilis or purpura, by which his lips were observed to be 
tinged with that beautiful colour. 

The Pendulum.—%t is said that Galileo accidentally fix. 
ing his eyes on the waving to and fro of a lamp suspended 
from the roof of a lofty reer had the frest idea of a 
pendulum suggested. to his min 





A CABIN COMPANION. ‘ 

This day were published, illustrated with a Chart of the 

World, and nearly One Hundred Engravings, copied from 

the original Voyages, ts't 10s. 6d. bownd, or 12s. elegunt, 

‘A LL the VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, from 

the first by Maece.uan in 1420, to thelast by Freyverner 

in 1820, including those of Anson and Cook, and indeed, 

every Voyage round the World that has been published in 
England or abroad. 

As acompanion to a young Seaman, both for Amusement 
and Instruction, and asa pleusing book of constant refer- 
ence in a ship’s cabin, this Vohume has no equai. 

Abridged from the originals, by CAPT. S. PRIOR, 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. WuitraKcer, Aye-Maris- 
lane, and sold by all Booksellers. " 

Also, by the same Editor, the UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER; 
or Modern Travels in al) Countries, with 100 Engravings } 
and also the VOCAL LIBRARY of 2500 Songs, amnong which 
are nearly 1000 Sea Songs, both at 10s. 6d. bound. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

This day is published, the fifteenth edition, revised avd im- 
proved, with upwards of 100 striking Eng~avings, price 
10s. 6d. bound, and 12s. on Bs . . 

HE HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, 

and of the three Kinepoms ov Narerx, described ae- 
cording to the best and latest Authcrities, 
By the Rev. C. C. CLARK. 

The Ancients boasted of their seven Wondersof the World ; 
but this Work will prove that the Moderns may boast of their 
100 Wonders. To describe these fully and tuithfuilly is the 
object of this volume; and it has been uyiversally felt and 
acknowledged thet a more interesting aud ‘instructive Book 
never & ed ip any ege and country. 

printed for. G. and W. B. WaitTaker, 13, Ave-Maria-mne, 
and to be had of all Bucksellers. : 

Also, of the same size and price, 

The WONDERS of the HEAVENS, displayed in popylar 
Lectures, end in sixty superb Engravings, in ave respeets @ 
worthy companion to the Wospese of the Woz.p, Ly the 
game Author. , 
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Correspondence. 





TO MY COUSIN IN THE COUNTRY. 

Dean Covsin,—I went from Liverpool to Preston 
yesterday. ‘The coach was to set off at half-past four. 
I alept in town, at my sister's, and the watchman awoke 
me, as agreed on, at half-past three. I got up—bréak- 
fasted—put on my tep-coat—hung my travelling surtout 
on my left arm, and shouldering. an umbrella in my right, 
sallied forth, en bonne heure. 

Church-street was desolate, save where was heard the 
measured step and voice of the trusty guardian of the 
night. Lord-street, that throngs with noon-day crowds, 
I think had not a single being but myself in its borders; 
and Castle-street, that teems with myriads in working 
boars, was, at that period, still, almost as death. 

The morning was beautiful: the air cool, but bracing. 
The stars twinkled sweetly over head: Venus was tripping 

_ gaily along the firmament, as if in lovely consciousness 
of her silvery lustre: Saturn was visible: Jupiter would 
have been more brilliant, but that tee moon rode high in 
dignity and peerless splendour, and threw the bright attend- 
ants of her glory into comparative shade. Wrapt in the 
beauty of the scene, and in the solemn stillness of that early 
hour, the mind turned involuntarily to the contemplation 
and praise of the great Architect, by whose almighty iat 
ail nature sprang into being—and the heavens spread out 
themselves as open volume of their Maker’s power, and 
wisdom, and harmony, for the meditation and study of 
man. 

At a quarter before five, we started, The walls of the 

houses on each side Dale-street now echoed with the 
sound of the wheels, as the coach rattled over the pave- 

ment; and we seemed passing through a solitude, in a 

place, where, in a few hours more, the busy hum of eom- 
merce would issue from innumerable haunts, and the din 
of labour rend the welkin with a thousand reverberations, 

Endulging tle luxury of such reflections, as all around 

and above was well calculated to excite, the mind was 
not much disposed to seek inferior gratifications: but, 
having once cleared the town, hailed the mild and moon- 
light aspect of the country—and devoured, with eager 
eye, the contrast of the works of natuse with the works of 
art; then, indeed, I turned round to examine the com- 


position of my stagt-coach company, and, if possible, | 


pick up some useful speculation, or derive some amusing 
ov substantial instruction. 

Opposite me sat the guard, a jolly pleasant-looking 
man, with traits of intelligence in his features, and what 
is more rare, and yet more commendable in this useful 
class of people, I believe also he was a sober and tem- 
perate character. Beside him, on the same seat, sat two 
men, who seemed to be neighbours or acquaintances, not 
exactly of a labouring, but say of the working sort. One 
was young; he might be thirty: the other was evidently 
older, from the additional and deeper furrows in his brow. 
'Fhey both seemed (from what transpired) to have addicted 
themselves to the baneful and degrading practice of taking 
what is called an extra glass, on friendship's account ; or, 
as the mischievous song says, ‘* for the sake of auld lang 
ayne.”—Thou inquirest what I mean. Sweet innocence! 
Fiitell thee. Theycome to town on business—meet a trades- 
mat they have to do with—call him ** My good old friend!” 
—or, “My hearty good fellow !"—-extend the hand, 
and the proportion and strength of friendship is often 
estimated with these poor creatures by the force of the 
symeeze or shake, and the width and number of the 
vibrations. Then ‘off they go together to the alehouse, 
fisish business, sit down to the bottle, and tamely sub- 
mitting to the tyranny of custom and opinion, they rashly 
@igfranchise Reason (Heaven's precious and distinguishing 
gift) and to show their kind friends how highly they es- 
teem and look up to them as men, ignobly place 
down below the level of the beasts / ; 

Tliey were both aching under the consequences of the 


Rast night’s intemperance. 


An occasion for. opening a conversation soon occurred. 
The elder of the two had borrowed the guard’s ponderous 
water-proof coat; and when the coach drew up to an inn 
on the road, he asked the latter (as a sort of bonus for the 
use of it) if he would have a glass of anything, **I’d 
much rather have a good dinner of beef-steaks,” said he. 

In fact, itappeared he had previously ordered breakfust: 
for there was a blazing fire in the bar, the maid was in 
waiting, the kettle was singing on the hob, the coffee 
smoking on the tray, the table spread, the toast made, 
every thing ready; and in less than five minutes he had 
broken his fast, and we were again bowling along the road. 

Seated once more, and in motion, the younger observed, 
that if his neighbour were at home with the guard, he 
would no doubt give him a dinner with pleasure, and 
could treat him with snipe or other fowl. The elder as- 
sented. -* Well,” thinks I, “‘here is * snipe and other 
fowl ;’” and eying more intently the man’s front, as the 
moon shed her soft rays on his features, I thought there 
was something not exactly dark in his aspect, but like a 
daring hardihood, that e of past storms and rough 
weather on the ocean of life. His clothes were ordinary 
—his language provincial. IT could not set him down, 
therefore, as a qualified sportsman; and, in my own mind, 
I kad already dubbed him a poacher. With this impres- 
sion, and a desire to know, after a few aratory off- 
hand observations, ‘I ventured to say, * Perhaps thou’rt 
a gamekeeper ?” I was wrong; but mow in my next, 
when I’ve time. At present I conclude, with love to thy 
family, thy affectionate cousin. 

Liverpool, 12 mo. 19th, 1823. PHILEMON. 


Pew Patents, 


Sir W. Congreve, of Cecil-street, Strand, Bart. for va- 
rious improvements in fire-works.—~Oct. 16. 

A. Buchanan, of Catharine Cotton Works, Glasgow, 
merchant, for his improvement in the construction of 
weaving looms impelled by machinery.—Oct. 16, 

. J. Rankiog, &sq. New Bond-street, Westminster, for 
his newly-invented means of securing valuable property 
in mail and other stage coaches, travelling carriages, wag- 
gone, caravans, and other similar public and private ve- 

icles, from robbery.—Nov. 1. 

G. Hawkes, Lucas-place, Commercial-road, Stepney Old 
Town, Middlesex, ship-builder, for his improvement in 
the construction of chors.—Nov. 1. 

G. Hawkes, Lucas-place, Commercial-road, Stepney Old 
Town, Middlesex, ship-builder, for certain improvements 
on capstans.—Nov. 1. 

W. Burdy, Fulham, mathematical-instrument maker, 
for his anti-evaporating cooler to facilitate and regulate the 
refrigerating of worts, or wash, in all seasons of the year, 
from any degree of heat between boiling and the tempe- 
rature required for fermenting.—Nov. 1. 

T. F. Gimson, Tiverton, Devonshire, Gent. for various 
improvements in addition to machinery now in use for 
doubling and twisting cotton, silk, and other fibrous sub- 
stances.—Nov. 6. ‘ 

T. Gowan, Fleet-street, London, truss-manufacturer, 
for certain improvements on trusses.—Nov. 11. ee 

J. Day, Esq. of Barnstaple, Devonshire, for certain im- 
a in ssion gun-locks applicable to various 
a of fire-arms.—Nov. 13. : : 

J. » Grove-road, Mile-cnd-road, Middlesex, iron- 
founder, for certain improvements in the construction of 
locks and other fastenings.——Nov. 13. ; 

§. Servill, of Brower’s Hill, Bisley, Gloucestershire, 
clothier; for his new mode or improvement for dressing of 
woollen or other cloths.—No. 18. 

R. Green, Lisle-street, St. Anne, Middlesex, eadlers’ 
ironmonger, for certain improvements in constructin 
gambadoes or mud-boots, and attaching spurs thereto, an 
part of which said improvements are also applicable to 
other boots.——Nov. 18. . r 

R. Stein, Tower Brewery, Tower-hill, brewer, for‘ his 
improved construction of a blast-furnace, and certain ap- 

tus to be connected therewith, which is adapted to 
urn or consume fuel in a more economical and useful 

manner than has been hitherto practised.—Nov. 13. 

J. Gillman, New; silk warehouseman, and J. 
H. Wilson, Manchester, silk and cotton manufacturer, for 
certain improvemehts in the manufacture of hats and bon- 
nets.—-Nov. 18, ; 

J. Heathcoat, Tiverton, ufacturer, 








com of silk, cotton, or other thread or yarn.— 





Devonshire, lace-mani . 
for a machine for the manufacture of a platted substance 
posedjeither 





Eo Correspondents. 


“ Vive La BAGATSLLE.”—The department of our paper which 
Wwe usually allot to the amusement of our holiday friendayf 
this week so fully occupied that we have been tinder the 
necessity of postponing several New Yeats offcrings, 

. amongst which is the solution of the puzzle of the 

* cross, with an engraving. Whilst we are upon the sub. 
Ject, we sball take the liberty to say a few words to the 
manufacturers of such “ motley ware” as conundrums, 
charades, &c. We would not be over scrupulous in our 
sélection of such bagatelles, at this season of the year. 
Christmas fs the English Saturnalia, when all jokes pass 
free; when the master winks at the very pranks of the 
little urchins, fur which he might use the rod or ferrule as 
other times. Wewould, inlike manner, give great latitude 
to those who amuse themyelves or others by the species of 
badtnage under consideration. There are, however, some 
rules by which even the eccentric professor of eonundrum 
and charade must consent to be regulated. In the charade, 
‘we conceive that the regular syllabic division of each word 
ought to be strictly preserved. Thus, the words cooling, 
surgeon, ought not for the sake of the charade to be dislo- 
cated thus coo-ling, surge-on, according to the practice of 
Jemima’s young friend.—The di himsical 








um, w 
as it is in its very nature, has proper bounds, beyond which 
it ought not to be permitted to trespass. The conundrum, 
a8 we observed before, is twin brother to the pun. Now, the 
pun is addressed to the ear, not to the eye, as some of its pro- 
fessors seem to conceive, Thus, one of our correspondents 
splits the word comedian into comedian! which although 
it is perfect to the eye, has none of the requisites of a pum 
The pun is often perfect to the ear when it is as different 
as light and dark to the eye:—suppvse, for instance, the 
query was to discover an English prortoun, which was, at 
the same time, a French verb. We might produce we and 
oui; which are perfect to the ear, but, to the eye, present 
no points ef resemblance, as they have no one letter in 
commen, neither do they consist of the same number of 
letters. With this-hint, for the guidance of punsters, we 
must, for the present, take our leave. 





Welintreat the indulgence of any correspondent, whom we 
may have appeared to slight at this particularseason, owing 
to the attention we have bestowed upon subjects, calculated 
to amuse a portion of our readers with whom we can only 
hold communion at the Christmas or Midsummer holidaya. 





GroLocy or THE DELUGE.—A correspondent who has addressed 
us on the subject of the interesting article we have selected 
on this subject from the Hdinburgh Review, observes, that 
the majority of our readers have access to the Review from 
which we have transcribed it. This may be true, and our 
reason for the selection’ be at the same time gatisfactory. 
The article is highly interesting as our correspondent 
admits; but ic was the unusual circumstance of the ad- 
mission of engravings in the Edinburgh Review, that de- 
termined us upon adopting the article; as those through 
whose hands the original work has passed, will be pleased 
tohave theseillustrative engravings in their own possession, 
for reference, at so a cheap rate as we afford them. The en- 
gravings, with which we occasionally embellish our publica- 
ations, form no trifling item of our establishment. 





An Eayprian Mummy.—In our next we purpose giving a 
description of a Mummy, now exhibiting at New York, 
together with an engraving, which we have faithfully 


copied from the journals of that city. 

Gamsiine Housss.—If A Father will wait until next week, he 
will find that we shall more than keep our pledge to our 
readers, on this subject. 

Gusravus ManssizLp from its unusual length, we believe, 
cannot be given entire at one insertion. 

The pieces of Triangle are under consideration. 


Salterto shall be attended to. 
Harvey does not state whether his communication ts origi 
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